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SYMBOLS OF THE SEASONS AND MONTHS REPRESENTED IN EARLY ART.* 



By the Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 




HE calendar, " Mensium Notae," in the Cologne 
edition of Bede, contains the symbols of the 
months, with a zodiac. On the other hand, 
into the band of sculptured medallions that 
enrich the order of the arch which acts as the 
dripstone of the west doorway of the well- 
known Anglo-Norman church at Iffley, near 
Oxford, the signs of the zodiac are introduced, but they are not 
accompanied by the symbols of the months. In the interesting 
church at Brinsop, in Herefordshire, again, the zodiac is alone ; 
and, once more, the signs, without the symbols, may be seen in 
the bosses of a part of the vaulting of the cloisters at Merton 
College, Oxford. Parts of a zodiac also, as well as parts of a 
series of the month symbols, have been noticed remaining in 
early works in various parts of the country. In the great 
churches of the Continent perfect zodiacs and series of the month 
symbols are of far more common occurrence, and particularly 
in doorway-arches, than here in England: possibly, however, 
we may have lost these representations during the vicissitudes 
of past times, and perhaps in an especial degree in wall and 
vaulting paintings, more frequently than corresponding losses 
have taken place in other countries. From M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
to whom all artists and archaeologists are so largely indebted, 
we learn that the most perfect series of the signs and symbols 
known by him to be in existence is sculptured upon the prin- 
cipal doorway-arch of the Abbey Church of Vezelay, a work of 
the twelfth century when not far advanced from its commence- 
ment ; he also mentions beautiful zodiacs to exist on the door- 
way of the Lady Chapel, on the south side of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris ; and again at Chartres (" Diet, de 
TArdi.," ix. 551; and Didron's "Ann. Arch£ol., vi. 48, 103; 
ix. 43, 105-8 ; and xiv. 2j). Among other fine continental ex- 
amples, I here may specially refer to the series of both signs 
and symbols on the northernmost of the three great portals at 
Amiens ; to another similar series sculptured with admirable 
effectiveness upon the soffit, or under surface, of the outermost 
of the four successive archivolts of the principal entrance- 
archway of St. Mark's, Venice ; and to other series, some with 
both signs and symbols, and some in which either the signs 
and the symbols appear alone, at Modena, Lucca, Sens, Rheims, 
at St. Denis Abbey Church at Cremona, and in a mosaic pave- 
ment at Aosta. 

Upon the vaulting of the easternmost part of. the choir at 
Salisbury Cathedral — to return to Great Britain — vestiges of 
a series of paintings of the symbols of the months have long 
been known to be still in existence. A careful examination of 
these vestiges, recently made in the course of the restorations in 
progress at the cathedral, has proved the original works, evidently 
executed early in the thirteenth century, to have perished, with 
the exception of some fragmentary outlines and a few patches 
of colour. Under such circumstances it was decided to repro- 
duce the entire series, in every case each minutest fragment of 
the originals having been traced with scrupulous care, and the 
lines so obtained having been followed with never-failing exact- 
ness, when the restored compositions were filled in. With their 
habitual ability and conscientiousness this work has been 
executed by Mr. Clayton and Mr. Bell, of Regent Street, 
London. From my own personal observation I am able to 
attest the fidelity of this restoration of the old work in the new 
wherever a trace of the old work could be detected, so that its 
suggestions might be recognised and loyally followed. I may 
here remark, that these medallions have been painted in a sub- 
dued key of colour, judiciously adapted to their position both as 
regards the distance from which they must be seen and with 
respect to the effect they would have upon the apparent height 

* Continued from page 80. 
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of the vaulting itself. It will be distinctly understood that the 
restoration of the actual paintings in this series at Salisbury 
has not in the slightest degree affected the subjects of these 
medallions, in which the character of the original symbols them- 
selves has been preserved with a scrupulous accuracy that 
admits of no question ; the general treatment also of their subjects 
by the artists who designed the originals remains without suffer- 
ing from the but too often destructive action of restoring pro- 
cesses. A comparison between the series of the symbols at 
Salisbury (A. D. 1220 — 1258) and the series at Amiens (a.d. 1220 
— 1288), contemporary works, the one in painting and the other 
in sculpture, cannot fail to be regarded with peculiar interest. 

In their impersonations and representations of the symbols of 
the seasons, instead of exhibiting such a diversity of imaginative 
conception as we might be disposed to expect from them, the 
artists of the Middle Ages, evidently in some degree, though 
perhaps almost unconsciously, affected by ancient classic tradi- 
tions and influences, are found, with very rare exceptions, not 
to have attempted any decided departure from a certain definite 
and accepted train of ideas. As if by tacit consent to a formula 
to be neither controverted nor superseded, it would seem to 
have been held that these symbols should be expressed in 
typical representations either of the rural industrial occupa- 
tions, or of the sports and recreations ; and of certain incidents 
connected with each season, and appropriate to it, with occa- 
sional references to the cold and the festivities of winter and to 
the heat and the repose of summer. When any exceptional type of 
symbol does make its appearance, it generally is to be found in 
some continental series ; and even there it is almost certain to 
be accompanied by an example of the regularly-established 
order. As an example of an exceptional type of symbol of 
great beauty and truly happy significance, I may adduce the 
fine carving at St. Mark's, Venice, in which, as symbolical of 
the wind-rejoicing month, March, a boy, himself a symbol of 
the still youthful year, appears gazing fixedly upon an armed 
man, a representative of the Mars of old Rome, who is vehe- 
mently blowing blasts upon a trumpet. As a matter of course, 
the forms which the regular and prevalent typical representa- 
tions would be made to assume would vary in their style and 
treatment, and in many points of detail, at different periods, as 
they would be affected by the varying powers of different artists, 
and as they also would require to be adjusted to the distinctive 
conditions of sculpture and of painting. Local associations, 
moreover, with altered conditions of climate, necessarily and 
with a happy effect would bring their peculiar influences to 
bear upon very many of these works. The manner, too, in 
which these symbols of the months and seasons would be ex- 
pressed, as naturally must have been the case, would be con- 
siderably modified in accordance with the means at the disposal 
of different artists. Thus, in some examples, where greater 
space and freedom and more abundant facilities could be com- 
manded, the symbolical representations are seen to have been 
more or less fully set forth, and worked out with comparatively 
greater elaboration. In other examples the conditions of the 
work evidently demanded of the symbols that they should con- 
centrate their significance after the simplest and most concise 
fashion. And again, examples are not wanting which show 
how circumstances enabled the treatment to assume an inter- 
mediate character. Accordingly, the harvest month is symbol- 
ised simply by a sickle, or by one or two reapers at their work, 
or by several persons engaged busily together in the various 
occupations of the harvest-field ; and so, in like manner, in the 
cases of others of the months. All this, however, implies an 
all-pervading uniformity in the ideas that underlie these symbols, 
and which give to them their character and determine both the 
aim and the range of their significance. 
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In now proceeding to consider particular examples of these 
most interesting symbols, which, irrespective of all other con- 
siderations, would claim our attentive regard from the light they 
throw upon the national customs which are reflected in them, 
as well as upon the agricultural usages and routine of former 
times, notwithstanding the fact of each symbol almost invariably 
being associated with its own particular month, it appears 
desirable here to group together the representative figures and 
objects of the three months that form each Season, and con- 



sequently have more than a little in common, and thus, from each 
of these groups to produce the collective symbols of each one of 
the four seasons of the year. Should it be desired to denote 
a season by a single symbol, the one to be chosen, as being 
pre-eminently appropriate and characteristic, would be the 
symbol either of the central month of any one group, or that of 
the third of the three months forming such group. It will be 
borne in mind that certain important occupations of husbandry, 
as ploughing and sowing, for example, would be associated 




Fig. 7. — Summer : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 



with different months, and perhaps even with different seasons, 
in the southern and in the northern districts of our island. In 
warmer climates a distinction such as this, more widely ex- 
tended, would be far more decided ; and some symbols, incon- 
sistent with colder regions, where the dolce far niente of a 
southern or eastern summer would not be recognised, are there 
introduced, and well understood and appreciated. It is worthy 
of note, however, that in early times the vintage, now so charac- 
teristic of the South and East, held a much more prominent 
position among our own ancestors in the occupation of this 
island . than we now can claim for it. Still, in warm climates, 
the spring pruning of vines and the autumnal vintage always 



have corresponded with the spring sowing of corn and the 
autumnal harvest in climates that are colder. 



Symbols of the Seasons. 

It may be well to introduce the mediaeval symbolisation of the 
SEASONS by prefacing my notices of what was written, sculp- 
tured, and painted in connection with this subject in the Middle 
Ages, with an example of the forms under which Classic Art is 
found to have given expression to the same sentiment. 

In a Roman tesselated pavement of unusual beauty and excel- 
lence as a work of Art, discovered in the year 1849 at Cirencester, 




Fig. 8.— Summer : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 



nine circular medallions are introduced, four of their number 
having originally been placed at the four angles of the compo- 
sition. Of these angle-medallions three still remain in admirable 
preservation. They contain — 1. A bust of Flora, imperson- 
ating Spring in a youthful female, nude, or very lightly clad, 
her head wreathed with flowers and leaves, flowers in her hand, 
and a swallow, as if just returned, perched on her left shoulder. 
2. A bust of Ceres, symbol of Summer ; a female of more 
mature age, nude, crowned with ripe corn, in her right hand a 
sickle, and her left hand holding two heavy ears of ripe wheat. 
In like manner, Shakespeare places in the hand of Ceres 

" Wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease." 



3. A bust of Pomona, representing A utumn, also a female of 
mature age, wearing a light mantle, which is secured by a 
circular fibula on her left shoulder, having a head-dress woven 
of green leaves and ripe fruits, and in her right hand holding a 
large pruning-hook ; her left hand is broken away. 4. Doubt- 
less the fourth of this group of medallions, which completed the 
series of busts symbolical of the seasons, was a corresponding 
impersonation of Winter. The loss at Cirencester is made 
good in another Roman pavement, more elaborate in treatment, 
but inferior in artistic merit, found at Bignor, which retains one 
only of its angle-medallions ; and, happily enough, in this one 
Winter certainly is symbolised by the bust of a female some- 
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what advanced in years, wearing a close-fitting dark hood, with 
dark drapery drawn over her shoulders, and holding a leafless 
branch (see Arc hceo logical Journal, vi. 321, where the Ciren- 
cester pavement is well engraved). In addition to these 
Romano- British examples, it will be sufficient here to refer to 
one series of symbols of the seasons on classic ground, in which 
the impersonation of Winter, fully clothed and empty-handed, 
is riding on a goat ; that of Spring, nude above the waist, and 
holding a flower, is mounted on a stag ; that of Slimmer, also 
partly nude, rides on a panther, and is accompanied by a swan ; 
while the personification .of Autumn, fully clothed except the 



arms, with a vine-branch in her hand, rides upon a bull. 
Whether from any such source as this certain mediaeval miserere- 
carvings may have been derived, indirectly, indeed, and yet not 
the less really, I am unable even to offer any decided opinion. 
Still, some such derivation suggests itself for two hunters, the 
one at Gloucester, mounted on a goat, and the other at Norwich, 
on a boar ; for the nude female covered with a net, with flowers 
over her head and carrying a rabbit, riding on a goat, at Wor- 
cester ; and for the nude female riding, amidst flowers, upon a 
stag, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

One other ancient example I must also notice, recently dis- 




Fig. 9.— Summer : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. a.d. 1395. 



covered on ground which, if not strictly classic, has what little 
is known of its history closely associated with the early history 
of Rome, while to the classic literature of its great and trium- 
phant rival it is indebted as well even for its historical existence 
as for its eminent renown. The example in question, which 
again illustrates the practice, evidently in favour with ancient 
mosaic artists, to introduce into their more important works 
representations, of the symbols of the seasons, occurs in a very 
remarkable square pavement, measuring when complete about 
twenty-eight feet on each side, discovered, covered with ten feet of 



soil and in parts very seriously injured, at Carthage, in 1844, by 
Mr. Davis. An extremely curious, interesting, and well-illustrated 
account of the excavations, in the course of which the remains 
of this pavement were brought to light, is contained in the 
Archceologia, vol. xxxviii. pp. 202 — 236. Arranged in twelve 
panels, forming a circle round a central subject now lost, this 
composition had full-length figures symbolical of the months, 
of which three, representing March, April, and July, remain 
almost perfect. At each angle, within a broad and highly- 
enriched border, and accompanied with an abundance of beau- 




Fig % 10.— Autumn : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 



tiful arabesque work, was a circular medallion containing a 
bust symbolical of one of the four seasons. Two of these medal- 
lions also remain. In one of them is a female head, of some- 
what forbidding aspect, without symbols of any kind : she has 
a peculiar head-dress, wears ear-rings, and has a purple stripe 
in what is shown of her dress. The other medallion has in it a 
female head of great beauty, crowned with ears of corn, and 
wearing a torque of gold, her ear-rings apparently being silver. 
There can be little doubt that this spirited mosaic represents 
the season of summer. " Representations of the seasons are 
not rare," says the writer in the Archceologia, when referring 



to ancient Art ; " they are usually in the form of children carry- 
ing appropriate emblems. Such is their appearance on the 
Imperial coins inscribed Temporum Felicitas, where four 
boys are dancing. On a silver acerra belonging to Mr. John 
Webb, they appear as boys with appropriate symbols. On the 
arch of Severus they are presented as genii, with baskets of 
flowers, fruit, &c. They are figured on a sarcophagus in the 
Barberini Collection as winged genii, the occupations of each 
season being indicated below by small groups of figures. On a 
silver situla, found at Tourdan, near Vienne, and now in the 
British Museum, we find them represented as females seated on 
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various animals." The writer then proceeds to notice the 
mosaic symbols in the pavements found at Cirencester and 
Bignor. 

Spenser, in "The Faerie Queene ,, (vi., vii.), with his rich 
fancy, his firm hand, light touch, and vivid colouring, thus 
blending mediaeval with classic feeling, in symbolical array, has 
sketched his impersonations of the Seasons and the Months as 

" Nature 
Bade Order call them all before her Majesty." 

" So forth issued the Seasons of the Year : 
First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers 

That freshly budded, and new bloosmes did beare 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres. 

.... in his hand a javelin he did beare, 
That as some did him love, so others did him feare. 

" Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 

That was unlyned all, to be more light ; 
And on his head a girlond well beseeme 

He wore. 

.... and in his hand he bore 
A boawe and shaftes. 

" Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad, 
As though he joyd in his plenteous store, 

Laden with fruits that made him laugh 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 

With eares of come of every sort ; 
And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 
To reape the ripend fruits the which the earth had yold. 

" Lastly came Winter, clothed all in frize, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill, 

Whist on his hoary beard his breath did freese. 
In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still, 
For he was faint with cold and weak with eld." 

So Spenser. Writing about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the following four lines, Tusser, a poet of a different 
calibre, and yet in his own order well worthy of no mean repute, 
gives what he holds to be a correct general idea of the typical 
occupations appropriate to each Season, and from which the 
Season Symbols might rightly be derived : — 

" In Springtime we reare, we sow, and we plant ; 
In Summer get vittels, least after we want ; 
In Harvest we carry in come and the fruite 
In Winter to spend, as we need of each suit." 

" The yeare I compare, as I find for a truth, 
The Spring unto childhood, the Summer to youth ; 
The Harvest to manhood, the Winter to age, 
All quickly forgot, as a plaie on the stage." 

To pass from the Art of the early poets to. that of an early 
sculptor, upon the Anglo-Norman font in the church at Thorp 
Salvin, in Yorkshire, may be seen, executed with singular free- 
dom and spirit, a group of the Symbols, not of the Twelve 
Months, but of the Four Seasons, expressed after the manner 
following : — 

Spring. — A youthful sower, lightly clothed, equipped with a 
seed-basket, in the act of sowing seed. 

Summer. — A man of middle age, riding on horseback over a 
low bridge, and waving above his head a bough of a tree. 

Autumn. — A reaper, his sickle in his girdle, binding a sheaf 
of wheat, and having other sheaves standing behind him. 

Winter. — An aged man, thickly wrapped in furs, warming 
his hands and feet before a fire burning in a lofty stove or fire- 
place (see Archceologia, xii. 207). 

To return to Spenser. Having shown, as we have seen, how 
the Seasons, 

" Marching softly, thus in order went," 

the poet proceeds to tell how 

" After them the Monthes all riding came." 

Here Spenser places himself in accord with the early sculptors 
and painters, who associated with their symbols of the months 
the monthly zodiacal signs. In effecting this, he marks exactly 
his fine sense of the junction between mediaeval and classical 



feeling, and, with his usual exquisite ingenuity and ready com- 
mand of poetic power, he engages in the service of the Symbols 
the aid and co-operation of the Signs. Thus Spenser repre- 
sents MARCH, armed like his classic prototype, and yet pro- 
vided with his proper mediaeval northern equipment, to have 
advanced, leading the procession of the Months, " riding on his 
sign, the Ram." In the same spirit he causes " twin " maidens 
to crown May with flowers ; and September he depicts em- 
ployed in gathering in the general harvest, and portioning it 
out with his proper zodiacal sign, the Scales. Our present 
concern, however, is chiefly with what the grand old poet has 
to say of the " Monthes " themselves. And this it is : — 

" First, sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent, 
And strongly armed. 

.... in his hand a spade he also hent, 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysame, 
Which on the earth he strowed as he went. 

" Next came fresh April .... 

As in "March" he unites his military and his agricultural 
functions, so in " April " the poet mingles the mediaeval image 
of this month's floral attributes with the classical, by mounting 
him upon Europa's flower- garlanded bull, to represent his own 
zodiacal sign, Taurus ; and, in so doing, with exquisite tact he 
emphatically Afiril-izes him by 

" His being wet with showers." 

" Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckd with all dainties of her Season's pryde, 

And throwing flowers out of her lap around. 
.... how all creatures laught when her thev spide ! 

" And after her came jolly June, arrayd 
In greene leaves, as he a player were, 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as playd — 
As by his plough-yrons mote right well appeare. 

" Then came hot July, boyling like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away ; 

Behind his back a sithe, and by his side, 
Under his belt, he bore a sickle circling wide. 

" The sixt was August, being rich arrayd. 
.... crownd 
With eares of corne. 

"* Next him September. 

.... heavy laden with the spoyle 

Of harvest riches, which he made his boot, 
And him enrichd with bounty of the soyle ; 

In his one hand, as fit for harvest toyle, 
He held a knife-hook. 

" Then came October, full of merry glee, 
For yet his noule was totty of the mast, 

Which he was treading in the wine-fat's see, 
And of the joyous oyl .... 

.... eeke by his side 
He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready tyde. 

" Next was November : he full grosse and fat — 

.... had been a fatting hogs of late. 
In planting eeke he took no small delight. 

" And after him came next the chill December ; 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, 

And great bonfires, did not the cold remember. 

.... in his hand a broad deep boawle he bears, 
Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peeres. 

" Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds, to keep the cold away ; 

Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blowe his nayles to warm them if he may, 

For they were numbd with holding all the day 
An hatchet keene, with which he felled wood, 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray. 

" And last came old February 

.... he had by his side 
His plough and harnesse, fit to till the ground, 
And tooles to prune the trees. . . . ; 
So past the Twelve Monthes forth and their dew places found." 

And after the Months, in the order of that wondrous procession, 
the poet tells that "Day and Night" came, and then the 
"Howres." 



